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The Teacher’s Guide 


By RutH EvetyN HENDERSON 


The February News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Citizenship: 
“A Modern Viking,” “Some of Our Neighbors,” “Uncle 
Sam’s Juniors” 


English: 
“Our Ambassadors” 


Geography: 

Australia—“‘Our Ambassadors” 

Austria—“The Gleaners” 

France—“‘The Geese of Alsace” 

Germany—“Canary Breeding in the Harz Mountains” 

Holland—“Kleintje Sees the Queen” 

Norway—“A Modern Viking,” “A Norwegian Farm” 
(“Something to Read’’) 

Siam—“In Siam” 

United States—‘An Album from Webster School,” 
“Uncle Sam’s Juniors” 

Other Countries—“Off to Market,” 
Neighbors” 


Nature: 
“Canary Breeding in the Harz Mountains” 


“Some of Our 


Our Country—Past, Present and Future 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. New edition, two 
volumes in one, revised and enlarged. By Charles and 
Mary Beard, with decorations by Wilfred Jones. Mac- 
millan, New York City. 1933. $3.50. 

A revised edition of the Beards’ United States his- 
tory brings the story down to the election campaign 
of 1932. (What has happened since March, 1933, they 
have also interpreted in later books.) The thorough- 
ness with which the job is done may be guessed from 
the fact that each of the two volumes bound under one 
delectable sky-blue linen cover, is more than 800 pages 
thick. What might look a formidable task in reading 
appears less so because of clear, inviting typography, 
made decorative by Wilfred Jones’ woodcuts. 

The story is carried forward with something of the 
technie of drama, by significant movements rather 
than in an illogical chronological order: The early 
‘*Clash of Metropolis and Colony’’ has its sequel in 
‘‘The Triple Revolution in Agriculture’’ running into 
the early twentieth century. The westward movement, 
the economic drifts, the encompassing of our own con- 
tinent and spilling over upon other continents and 
islands, the upward, weaving climb toward the demo- 
cratic ideal—each is followed through with the re- 
levant elements selected and clarified. One is enabled 
to read in the way that Morrison, in his Practice of 
Teaching urges, ‘‘for the sake of the light which can 
thus be thrown in the world of which we are a part 
on the question how that world has come to be what 
it is.”’ 

For your own preparation for classroom needs, such 
a method is ideal. You can find, with economy of 
effort, the events and factors, over a fairly long sweep 
of time, that explain the smaller segment with which 
your pupils are concerned. If you are interested on 


your own account (as who, today, is not!) to under- 

stand the forces of our confusing period, and im- 

patient to get at the facts, with so scant leisure that 

1700 pages appear long hiking—do as I did, begin 

with the period of your personal lifetime and read 

first those concluding chapters that catch up earlier 
forees in rapid cumulation. I was re-oriented, finding 

that there were more than 3,000 millionaires before I 

was born, that Henry Ford was already at work in- 

venting an automobile, that motion pictures were 
ready to influence children. Whereas I had been feel- 
ing like a hangover from a simpler era, I found that 
our day and I apparently got under way together. 

Because of the joint authorship, the significance of 

women in each movement and the action of each move- 

ment upon women are given their proportionate place. 

If there is an adverse criticism it must be that good 
journalism may sometimes distort detail, as when, for 
the sake of effect, S. S. McClure, founder of the first 
‘*popular’’ magazine, is labeled only an itinerant 
peddler of pans and his early possession of two de- 
grees from an old-type ‘‘classical’’ college is ignored. 
Yet one forgives small sins, so long as in their effect 
they are fibs or incomplete truths, rather than un- 
truths, because the reading never takes on a warmed- 
over flavor. 

THE GREAT TECHNOLOGY: Social Chaos and the Public 
Mind, by Harold Rugg. John Day Company, New York 
City. 1933. $2.50. 

The great technology is not to be confused with 
Technocracy, the comet that flashed its fiery tail and 
wagged out of sight again some months ago. This dis- 
cussion is directed at the education of the public to 
their need of understanding the world’s economic 
problems. The volume is too substantial to be re- 
viewed fairly in limited space. Parts I and II deal 
with history—an analysis of how our world and nation 
came to their present pass. If you have already read 
books about this, you can skip over the first hundred 
pages lightly. Part III brings together the most im- 
portant of many nostrums proposed by politicians and 
specialists in political economy. Part IV develops the 
necessity of going beyond these palliatives toward a 
democratically willed plan. The first step must be 
education, not only to rear a wiser generation but to 
help adults to find an intelligent way out. 

‘*Social planning,’’ because of a one-sided emphasis, 
has come to many of us to mean thwarting of the in- 
dividual spirit ; and even in this volume there is some- 
thing a trifle oppressive in the idea of organized cul- 
ture. Nevertheless, emphasis from start to finish is on 
the creative life of the individual, on the freeing not 
merely of a few favored individuals, but of all, for the 
richest possible living. It is a substantial volume, not 
over easy, to be given a thoughtful personal study and 
used, if possible, as a guide in forum discussion. 











Developing Calendar Activities for February 


A Classroom Index of Activities 


Art: 

_ Favors for the months’ holidays, reference material 
library for rural schools, lantern slides, valentine greetings 
to correspondents abroad 
English: 

“Can’t Lie” books of Munchausen yarns—though pre- 
ferring to believe the discounted cherry-tree myth, I do 
not think that the Father of Our Country will mind a 
frivolous application of the folk-lore about him. He is 
reputed to have had a twinkle in his austere eyes. 

Reference material library for rural schools, valentine 
greetings to correspondents abroad, letters for school cor- 
respondence 
Health: 

P.anning a day’s provisions for families, fitness for 
service activities 
Nature: 

Reference material library for rural schools, lantern 
slides 
Primary Grades: 

Patriotic suits for sticks of candy, valentine bean bags, 
newspaper of class gossip, pages about Valentine’s Day 
for the school correspondence albums—Young members 
may have a very important part in contributing to the 
albums prepared by a whole school or by some of the 
upper grades, either for intersectional or international 
correspondence. Such joint enterprise is a good way to 
make different grade groups feel the unity of the larger 
school group and gives an opportunity for exchange of 
visits and discussion of the contributions made to the com- 
mon activity. 

Social Studies: 

Reference material library for rural schools, lantern 
sl.des, sharing international correspondence with foreign- 
born citizens. 


In a Tennessee school where a large number of the 
children have foreign-born parents, it has been diffi- 
cult to create a community spirit among both parents 
and children. An album from Poland greatly inter- 
ested the pupils and teachers. When preparmg an 
answer, some one suggested holding an exhibit of 
toreign articles to be found in the homes of the pupils. 
The Junior Red Cross worker was asked to lend ex- 
hibits and portfolios sent by schools in other countries. 
The parents were invited and asked to tell something 
about their respective countries. The occasion was an 
unqualified success. Nothing else has served so well to 
bring together the pupils and their parents. These 
children had felt that they were looked upon as differ- 
ent and, therefore, inferior. But the portfolio from 
Poland caused so much interest and the things from 
their own homes were so much admired that this feel- 
ing was changed to a sense of pride and appreciation 
for their connection with the different countries. 


For Blind Friends 


Because of the interest of many schools, Mrs. Wat- 
son of the Madison Chapter, has Brailled Easter greet- 
ing cards that Juniors may have to cover and send to 
schools for the blind. These may be obtained free on 
request, in sets of ten, as long as they last, by writing 
vour National or Branch Headquarters Offices. An 
assignment to a school for the blind will be given when 
the ecards are sent. 

In ‘‘Strange as It Seems’’ John Hix told of a blind 
man who is expert in working jig-saw puzzles. This 


suggests that children in schools for the blind might 
enjoy certain types of jig-saw puzzles—not a kind that 
would confuse them but from which they can learn 
the outlines and form of common objects; for instance, 
x map of the United States with each State as a 
separate part would have some educational interest. 
Certain flowers with the petals as separate parts are 
another very simple possibility. In games or toys for 
blind children the effort should be to make the product 
accurate rather than distorted. A ‘‘sighted’’ child 
will enjoy the humor of a grotesque stuffed toy but a 
blind child may obtain a misleading impression from 
it. The effort then should be to make the gift as nearly 
like what it represents as possible. 

One of the volunteer Braillists, Mrs. Richard F. 
Armstrong, who has cooperated in our Junior Red 
Cross project, announces the completion of a Brailled, 
illustrated edition of Walt Disney’s ‘‘Three Little 
Pigs.’’ If your Juniors are interested in buying this 
story as an additional gift to some group of blind chil- 
dren in whom they have grown interested, the order 
for it should be sent directly to National or Branch 
Headquarters. The cost will be 75¢ plus postage (an 
uncertain amount) but do not send money till you are 
billed for it by the Braillist, to whom your payment 
will be made. 


Art Values in School Correspondence 


A letter from the office of the French Junior Red 
Cross recently indicated the particular type of ma- 
terial appreciated there. The suggestions are appro- 
priate for correspondence prepared for any country 
or other sections of our own country. 

‘*Children of France like very much to see draw- 
ings, handwork, letters and school work in the port- 
folios they receive. Of course, they do appreciate the 
effort of American Juniors to collect beautiful photo- 
graphs and posteards but they would greatly enjoy 
real school work. For instance, we had two portfolios 
which contained only ecards and cuttings from maga- 
zines. It was nearly impossible for us to place them, 
and the French teachers wrote how much their pupils 
were disappointed in receiving such portfolios with- 
out the slightest school work. I am sorry to trouble 
you but I am sure you will understand our point of 
view and I thank you for all you will do for us.’’ 


A County Project in Correspondence 


Under the leadership of County Superintendent 
Hurley of Huron, South Dakota, almost every school 
prepared an international or intersectional corres- 
pondence album. The following editorial about the 
albums shows appreciation of the deeper purposes 
aimed at by the educational leaders of the community : 

“Every person in the county will be well repaid for 
taking time to examine them. Drawings of our domesti- 
cated and wild animals, cellophane-contained samples of 
our grains, mounted specimens of our flora and many other 
things are shown, together with cleverly written messages 
to the children of other lands. The Junior Red Cross 


believes that mental disarmament must precede physical 
disarmament. With this conviction the organization has 


undertaken the task of acquainting the school children of 
the world with each other, and if the albums submitted to 
Superintendent Hurley are a sample of those which go 
from all over the country to the school children of other 
lands, much progress will be made.” 





Young Social Service Apprentices 


SUALLY the activity of making a study of local 

institutions is carried out by older Junior Red 
Cross Council members from senior high schools. In the 
Omaha, Nebraska, schools, however, where Junior Red 
Cross has been set_up very thoughtfully as a function- 
ing part of the school plan, such a study was made in 
a simple way by members of the 7A grade in the Dun- 
dee School. The youngsters who were assigned to 
make visits reported their experiences for their school 
Junior Red Cross paper. The visits were chiefly for 
the purpose of educating the group as to the work and 
functioning of various agencies included in the Com- 
munity Chest. Samples of the reports follow: 

‘‘The Day Nursery provides daytime care for small 
children whose mothers are obliged to work outside 
the home. Last year they served 7,038 meals and 
gave 6,201 days of free care. The average attendance 
is 23 children per day. The Day Nursery collected 
and distributed 639 articles of new clothing and gave 
them to the children who needed them. Last year the 
Community Chest gave $4,100 to the Day Nursery. 
As the need is greater this year, I hope you all will 
help to fill the Chest.”’ 

‘‘The Campfire is another character building organ- 
ization for girls. Campfire teaches girls to have good 
and healthful conduct.. Campfire also teaches handi- 
eraft and encourages service work and outdoor ac- 
tivities. Don’t you think that this is a good place for 
your Community Chest Dollar to go?’’ 

‘‘T am a Girl Scout. In scouting we learn wood- 
craft and other outdoor activities. Most of all we 
learn to make ourselves good worth-while citizens. My 
mother and father can pay my enrollment fees and 
dues, but some other girls’ mothers and fathers ean 
not afford to have their daughters join the Girl Scouts. 
Wouldn’t you like to help some girl become a worth- 
while citizen through the Girl Scouts ?’’ 

‘*During Community Chest week I visited the office 
of the Child Welfare Association in the Hospe Build- 
ing. The lady in charge told me that if a father or 
mother could not care for a child, the Child Welfare 
would place him in a home where he would receive the 
proper care until his parents could take him again. So 
you see by giving to the Community Chest we help 
make possible for the Child Welfare to care for poor 
children when their parents can not.’’ 

‘‘Last Sunday I attended the second Annual 
Omaha Community Chest Exposition, which was held 
at the City Auditorium. There are thirty-one Chest 
agencies, most of which had booths at the City Audi- 
torium. The Salvation Army, for instance, was 
demonstrating how they serve their meals. 
was set with plain white dishes. On the table was a 
small electric stove with a pot of stew on it. The chef 
said he had fixed two boilers of stew before he left the 
Salvation Army shelter, and that they expected to feed 
at least seven hundred hungry men that day. {sn’t 
it fine that some of our money goes to feed these 
hungry men?’’ 

‘*Our visit to the Créche was a delightful surprise. 
lt is not a typical institution, but a very homelike and 
comfortable old residence. As you all know, the 
Créche is a non-sectarian shelter for children who are 
either left parentless or without one parent. The 
Créche has at present twenty-six children, all from 


A table 


Omaha. It is maintained by contributions from the 
parents and by the Community Chest. All but one 
are of school age. Downstairs is a comfortable living 
room, a bright sunroom, a large play-room fitted with 
tubles, chairs, library and some toys. The dining 
room has five tables, all set for the evening meal. The 
kitchen is spotlessly clean. There is a sewing room off 
the kitchen. Off the first floor is what the supervisor 
said was the hospital where contagious diseases were 
isolated. This has not been used in two years. Up- 
stairs are the sleeping quarters. The boys and girls 
are grouped as to age. Eight older girls sleep out of 
doors. One high school boy has his own room. There 
are two supervisors whose quarters are on this floor. 
Then, too, there are two bathrooms with labels over 
each child’s towel, cup and toothbrush. The clothes 
and linen closets are kept in perfect order. The whole 
atmosphere is that of perfect cleanliness... The chil- 
dren go to bed about seven. They arise at six. Each 
child makes his own bed and assists in keeping the 
home in order. The older girls wash and dry the 
dishes. In the summer these same children are taken 
to a camp on the Platte River. This is a marvelous 
opportunity for them and they all love it. These 
children are unfortunate not to bein, their own homes 
but let’s help to keep them happy in this fine institu- 
tion.”’ 

The following talk given by one of the members of 
the same class in the interest of a drive for out-grown 
clothing was voted by the group as the most effective 
one they heard. 

‘‘Our Junior Red Cross representative will taik to 
you sometime soon on our plans for the year. I am 
here today to ask you if you would like to help with 
our first Junior Red Cross activity of this year, which 
is to help clothe some children so that they will be 
properly dressed for school. If you would, please bring 
any of the clothing you have outgrown, for soon Mrs. 
Peterson will be receiving many ealls. We are going 
to have a storeroom in which we will keep the eloth- 
ing and will be prepared to aid at any time. We have 
one group of children in mind that are living on the 
county’s money and are very much in need of cloth- 
ing. The ages of the boys are five to twelve and the 
girls ten to fourteen. The twelve-year-old boy was 
trying to hop a box ear and fell off. One leg was so 
badly crushed he had to have it amputated so that he 
needs long trousers. I am sure these children will 
appreciate our cooperation. ”’ 


Junior Red Cross Smiles 


The 6B class in the same school reported certain 
ways in which they had earried out the ideal of 
personal service. Two of the more original applica- 
tions of their motto are quoted here for your private 
enjoyment : 

‘*T discovered a discarded pig in a deep hole that 
could not get out. By cutting small steps in the earth 
1 was able to get the pig and bring him up. After I 
fed him he was glad to get back where he belonged.”’ 

‘*While walking down Dodge Street, I noticed that 
the owner of a junk wagon was having trouble with 
his ear. After questioning him I found that he had 
no money with which to buy gasoline. I gave him five 
gallons of gas that my father had in the garage.’’ 








Fitness for Service for February 


HE emphasis this month is on the wholesome use 

of leisure time. If you have not read the December 
issue of Recreation, the magazine published by the 
National Recreation Association, 315-4th Avenue, New 
York City, you should look it up. The issue brings 
together editorials and news write-ups relating to the 
special committee appointed in New York City to guide 
working people in their use of leisure. Some of the 
articles are serious in tone but the most valuable are 
those that spoof at the whole idea of over-organizing 
play-time. 

The opportunity of Junior Red Cross members is 
primarily to share some of their own pleasures with 
those whose opportunities for entertainment may be 
limited. A report from the Pacific Area said: 


“There is growing interest in the idea of committees 
of Juniors to visit and play with children who are confined 
to their homes for long periods. This attent on from chil- 
dren of the same age as the sick child helps the child to 
keep pace socially with that age group and assists him or 
her to become adjusted easily upon return to school.” 


The variety of opportunity found by school clubs 
is suggested in a letter from Tucson, Arizona: 


“During the present year various high school groups 
have given several programs for civic organizations. Al- 
together the glee clubs have sung twenty times for the 
Veterans’ Hospital, churches and business c.ubs. The 
band has played on thirty occasions, helping at the Vet- 
erans’ Hospital, churches, parades, games, radio broad- 
casts, concerts, assemblies and the rodeo. The dramatic 
department has contributed numbers to twenty programs 
for clubs, hospitals, churches and radio stations. The 
Girls’ Athletic Association has assisted in five community 
entertainments. The Boys and Girls Social Hour has pre- 
sented five programs for the Veterans’ Hospital, two for 
business clubs and one for a private school.” 

The clubs of this school report what they have done on 
a card filed at the end of the term: 


“Name of Organization 
“Dering the —.__.__.. 
have given a total of ............ 
ing community groups: 


a Semester Of occccccencnnunme WE 
.... programs for the follow- 

“Business Men’s C.ubs 67am wnuaaidale times. 

a sacesintescilinglilnsehtoamieibaenoniia times. 


“Veterans’ Hospital .... ; . jcbcichapenteli . times. 
“County hospital .... as SSioat a times. 
“Other hospitals. ..................... amos .. times. 
ee stati esha tNtad nied etioes times 
“Supplied parade units . sedition times 
“Radio Broadcast .............. ciiendentcmaiesanal . times 


“Other service performed by us includes: 


“Christmas basket .......... ina delle a lctaditiacc ii 
“Thanksgiving basket ss leceianaehoa 
“Money gifts to charity ............... siate 


“Clothing to charity ..._...__........-.... 
“Magazines to charity . 
“Flowers to charity ....................... 
“Art work for charity .......... 
“President 
RIB ecccicnct 





Spying on Colds 


Our COMMON ENEMY: COLDS, by the Editors of Fortune, 
in Consultation with Eminent Physicians. Robert M. 
McBride & Company, New York City. 1934. $1.00. 

A jovial little book of one hundred pages, bound in 
turquoise blue cloth with a maroon title, impishly fans 
aside some illusions that fog our understanding of 
common colds. Famous persons have suspected as 
contributory causes of the spread of colds: acidity, 


nose powder, cats and dogs, street dust, bedbugs, cold, 
damp churches, kissing, earthquakes and comets, wet 
feet, emotional upsets, vitamin deficiency, fatigue and 
unbalancing of the body’s heat-regulatory mechanism. 
The several facts established by painstaking research- 
ers, patiently exploring toward a solution, are brought 
together in a chapter that can still be briefer than any 
of us like—that climate has little effect, but sudden 
changes in temperature do have; that there is a de- 
finitely cold-susceptible class; that men and women 
are equally susceptible but that occupation and race 
make a difference; that persons who smoke, or sleep 
eight hours, or take cold baths or breathe through 
their noses and wear their rubbers may or may not 
have colds; but that persons taking little exercise 
and wearing little underwear have fewer colds. Re- 
sults from treatment by vaccines, ultra-violet rays, 
and chlorin gas are still largely negative, but there 
is agreement that ‘‘plenty of Vitamin A, which is 
found in cod-liver oil, prunes, spinach, carrots and 
other depressing foodstuffs’’ and ‘‘plenty of Vitamin 
B, which occurs in whole cereals, fruits, nuts and 
vegetables’ with ‘‘little candy and sweet stuffs 
and plenty of water’’ are ‘‘extremely effective anti- 
cold measures’’—effective that is in preventing, 
through building up resistance to the infection that 
none of us can dodge. 

The second part of the book debunks the nostrums, 
those that are sniffed, sucked, gulped, swallowed, 
rubbed on or ‘‘just used.’’ But again there is a 
pleasantly dispassionate tone, for each type is given 
credit for exactly what it is worth in alleviating dis- 
comfort; and even the doctors are given an amiable 
prod when, in their opposition to drugstore fads, they 
become jealous as well as zealous. 

An old English physician when asked what he used 
for a cold, replied ‘‘Two dozen soft linen handker- 
chiefs.’’ A very modern specialist when asked what 
he did, replied, ‘‘I stay home in bed.’’ That the 
disease is a communicable one is unanimously voted. 

Perhaps staying home in bed might become respect- 
able in thrifty circles if the sufferer would report 
*‘acute coryza’’ or ‘‘rhinorrhea.’’ Or if organizations 
would develop an acute social conscience. ‘‘One of 
Manhattan’s leading pneumonia specialists’’ is quoted 
as saying, 

“The greatest single thing that could be done to stop 
colds would be for every office, factory, school and college 


in the land to have a hard and fast rule that anyone show- 
ing up with a running nose is instantly sent home.” 


The authors sum up the few facts established by 
scientifically controlled research : 


“No one ever got a cold by himself. He caught it from 
some cold carrier by being breathed upon, sneezed upon or 
coughed upon. Until the innocent bystanders rise up and 
bodily eject the snifflers and sneezers from school, office, 
theatre and restaurant, until bed becomes the only place 
where a cold carrier can peaceably exist, the great Ameri- 
can people will continue to catch some 100,000,000 colds 
every winter.” 


Reading a book on colds sounds like a Puritan duty, 
but this one is different. It has something of the gay 
irreverence of the two little pigs who fluted and fid- 
died at the wolf, but also the sense of the third who 
built his house of brick. There is no need to be afraid 
of the big bad cold—so long as it is on the outside. 











































The Gleaners 


DOLORES VIESER 


OU could not be angry with Hias Lederer 

because he did not use a handkerchief. It 

was in the terrible year 1918. Lederer’s 
mother had long ago made swaddling-clothes for 
the little sister out of the boy’s threadbare hand- 
kerchiefs. But that he tramped throughout the 
whole math lesson with his wooden shoes, that 
caused the just anger of the severe headmaster. 
He reminded, exhorted, admonished in kindness 
and severity and, when all was in vain, a heavy 
suspicion rose in the mind of that expert in boys 
and their tricks. 

Hias had a chum who sat in the last form with 
the “angels” who never played any tricks. He 
was very meek and could sing in quite a heavenly 
way. But the math lesson was for him a dark 
thing. Only lately his intelligence had increased 
in that respect. Of course it is difficult to find 
out the connection between the intelligence of 
Franz Nagele and the wooden shoes of Hias Le- 
derer. But an old headmaster like this one has 
an awfully good nose. And one day a heavy 
thunderstorm destroyed the wonderful wireless 
the boys had invented. It had worked so beau- 
tifully!’ One knock with the top of the wooden 
sole was a unit, the tin-covered heel of the shoe 
gave the number ten and a slight knock against 
the form meant a hundred. The misfortune was 
only that Hias was no “angel” and had to sit in 
the first form. Therefore he had to knock rather 
loudly so that Franz could hear. The sinner was 
sentenced to stay in after school. The hour 
passed slowly, the bell rang. Hias stayed in his 
form with a stubborn face. But in the “angel” 
form a shy hand was raised: 

“Mr. Headmaster, may I go home, please?” 

The headmaster shook his head. Franz had 
tears in his eyes. “Please, I must fetch the milk 
from the Leiten farm.” 

The times were hard. None of us had any- 
thing to eat. There was but moldy-black, branny 
flour, a little rank fat-supplement, fig-coffee and 
a war jam of unknown origin, sweetened with 


saccharine. And every one knew that the slender 
R 
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Mrs. Nagele had been so upset by all these things 
that now she could eat nothing but lukewarm 


milk. 


the headmaster. 


here tomorrow over lunch time.” 


please, may I also stay in over lunch time to- 
morrow?” 


crossing his arms and watching the others file out 
of the room. 
children died, when Hias rushed out of the 
door, into the neighboring classroom, where he 
stopped and listened. He heard the headmaster 
go into the classroom and darted out of the room, 
down the stairs and into the road, running until 
he had reached his friend. 


“Have you run away?” he asked. 


from running. “If they let you go, I can too. It 
isn’t fair to keep me.” 


August, by the American National Red Cross, 17th and D Streets, 
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“You want to go to the Leiten farm?” asked 
“You'll run into the dark!” 
Franz made a frightened face and nodded. 
“Well, you may go for today, but you'll stay 
“Mr. 


Hias immediately rose. Headmaster, 


“Are you fetching milk?” 
“No, we have our own goat, but bread and...” 
“No, no, you'll stay here.” 
When Hias sat down he seemed very patient, 


But scarcely had the steps of the 


Franz looked at him as if he were a ghost. 


“©’ course!” Hias said, quite out of breath 


“My, you'll get it tomorrow!” reminded Franz. 
“That’s all the same to me! But now we 
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have to hurry, or somebody will 
find us here!” 

Franz hurried into the house, 
flung his books on the table, got 
the milk pail from the window 
sill. 

“Is Hias going with you?” 
asked his mother who was sit- 
ting, weak and pale, with her 
knitting near the range. It was 
only in the beginning of Novem- 
ber, but she felt the cold as if it 
were the middle of winter. 

“Yes, he wants to get some 
bread,” said the boy and tried to 
get away. 

The mother sighed. “Oh, poor 
children! Nothing to eat and 
begging every day!” Franz did 
not like to hear her complaints. 
Things were bad enough without 
that. So he said quickly “Good- 
bye, mother!” and started out. 

Now the two boys were on 
their way. It was a fine autumn 
afternoon. A wind came from 
the south and plucked the last 
leaves from the trees. “Listen, 
we ll go to the Moder farm first. 
Perhaps we'll get something 
there and then we'll have time 
enough to go on with our castle 
up on Calvary Hill,” said Hias. 

Franz, who had more experi- 
ence in begging, was very much 
in doubt that it would be so sim- 
ple. But they could try, never- 
theless. They climbed the steep 
slope of the farm, playing with 
the pebbles which rolled down so 
quickly over the meadow if you 
pushed them across the road. 

The farmer’s daughter stood 
in the entrance making signs 
to them not to come up. When 
the boys, in spite of her signs, 
came near she said: “Go on to 
the next farm! At least a dozen city people 
have been here already today!” 

“Yes, yes,” said Hias and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “We'll have to go to the Leiten farm now.” 

The Leiten farm was rather far off, nearly an 
hour’s walk on a steep slope through thick woods. 
The two boys, who had eaten nothing since their 
potatoes without egg or fat at lunch, became 
tired, and they no longer played with the pebbles 
on the hillside. Gravely and earnestly, like 
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Behind them came the angry 
goat in big jumps 





grown-ups, they spoke of Hias’s 
father who was a prisoner in Si- 
beria, of the bread distribution 
cards, of favoritism at the flour 
distribution and other dreadful 
things. Hias was always hungry 
at night when he went to bed. 

The wind brought the dull 
boom of cannon. The boys were 
used to it, yet the sound always 
made them a little hot and un- 
easy. They became a bit cross 
and frightened when they saw 
that the naughty Leiten farm 
goat was grazing in the meadow. 
This goat was the dread of all 
the children. He was sulphur- 
yellow-brown, broad and strong, 
had horns and a beard and 
smelled—well, like a goat. It 
was his greatest amusement to 
frighten away the children so 
that they spilled the milk or to 
force them against the fence. He 
had nearly killed a little girl 
once. The boys clutched at the 
fence and climbed over the stile 
and slowly continued their way 
on the narrow path. They did 
not wish to irritate the goat. 
But he was already angered. He 
rose on his hind legs, began 
bleating, scraped the ground and 
lowered his horns. 

“Run!” called Hias,and picked 
up several stones. They rushed 
away, first the two boys and be- 
hind them the angry goat com- 
ing in big jumps. Twice Hias 
turned round to fling his stones. 
But in the hurry he did not aim 
well and the stones missed the 
angry animal. He came nearer 
and nearer, they could hear him 
snorting — but there was the 
fence. They climbed over it like 
lightning and heard the goat’s 
horns crashing against the wooden fence. 

Trembling and breathing hard, the boys sat 
down near a spring and drank of the fresh water. 
After some time Hias began to sigh: “How I 
should like to have something to eat!” 

Franz comforted him: “You'll see, the Leiten 
farm woman is a good one! She’ll surely give us 
buttermilk or maybe honey!” They got up and 
continued climbing the slope. 

At last they reached the small farm, hidden 
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in the woods. The beggars from the city did not 
find this farm. Therefore you were nearly sure 
to get a little milk, fat or bread. Cautiously the 
boys passed the kennel. Mordax was such a 
sharp dog! The door was open. “Surely they 
are at home!” 

But the farm woman was not at home. The 
grandmother was weeping beside the cradle. 
“My daughter has gone 
to Villach; her man lies 
in the hospital, gravely 
wounded,” she told the 
boys between sobs. “Yes, 
but I cannot give you 
milk. One of the cows 
has just got a calf and 
what the other two give 
we need ourselves.” 

“Please, only one lit- 
er,” begged Franz, think- 
ing of his mother who had wr 
nothing to eat when he 
did not bring some milk. 

But the grandmother 
had had a bad day. 
“What do you think our 
cows are giving? We must give up everything 
to the community, we have no people to work! 
And we need a bit ourselves. There, I’ll give you 
a piece of bread; you must come another time 
when the woman is at home!” With these words 
she pushed the boys out of the door. 

There they were. Each held a big piece of 
bread in his hand and they did not know what 
to do now. Dusk was falling quickly. The sky 
was covered with dark, leaden clouds. 

“Let’s go home,” said Hias and swallowed a 
big lump of bread. “We have gone out in vain 
before this.” 

“Yes, but mother has no milk,” said Franz. 
“And then she’ll begin to weep again.” 

“Tt is getting dark. And there is no farm in 
the neighborhood.” 

“The Seppl farm,” thought Franz. 
been there once. It is a big place and quite out 
of the way. And a nice road goes there.” 

“T’ll tell you something. My mother will be 
awfully put out when she comes home from her 
work and we are not at home,” said Hias 
thoughtfully. 

The small, meek Franz was not to be fright- 
ened off. “Then I’ll go by myself. I can surely 
find my way home in the dark,” he said boldly. 
But his blue eyes were quite big. “And at night 
the goat sleeps at least.” 

“Well, then, let’s go to the Seppl farm,” de- 
cided Hias and lifted his weary feet. 
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Hias tried to carry him, but could not 


After a short steep bit, they were on the high 
moor. It looked immense; veils of fog hid the 
mountains and night was creeping out of the dark 
forest. 

Franz stopped at the crossing. He was fright- 
ened and he would not go into the moor. 

But Hias said severely, “Now we have gone 
as far as that, we’ll go on to the Seppl farm.” 

The path was very 
narrow now, and moist. 
Silently and stubbornly 
the boys went on. It got 
quite dark. The fog was 
thick. They could see 
but a short bit of the 
path in front of them. 
There was not a sound 
except the rustle of dry 
grass in the wind. 

“Won’t you rest a lit- 
tle?” asked Hias. 

“No,” answered Franz, 
“let’s goon. We'll come 
to the chapel soon. And 
it is better to sit there 
than here in the wind.” 

They went and went but came to no chapel. 
It was so dark. Hias stopped suddenly, stared 
into the fog and said after a while, “I think we 
are lost!” 

“T don’t believe that, we'll soon find the big 
road,” replied Franz, but his voice was a little 
weak and uncertain. 

“But this is no nice road, this is scarcely a 
path,” said Hias. “Who knows where it leads?” 

Franz was so tired, his knees were shaking. 
“Do you think so?” he asked faintly. 

“IT have gone astray several 
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Hias reflected. 
times already when I was gleaning,” he said 
proudly. “It would be best to go back. It is 
beginning to rain.” 

It was not rain, it was snow. Cold and wet, 
the flakes got into the boys’ eyes when they 
turned round against the wind. They walked 
quickly now. The path before them by and by 
became anarrow black strip between white sheets. 

The boys stopped a little to breathe. ‘“Hu-u!” 
called Hias into the fog around them. “Hu-u!” 
Franz was cold with fright. For he knew that 
Hias was afraid, too. There was no answer. 
“Let’s go on!” ordered Hias, and they went and 
went. 

“Listen, Hias, I am feeling so faint,” said 
Franz suddenly. He could not get his breath. 

“What is it?” asked Hias. 

“T don’t know,” whispered Franz. 
felt: weak. 


His knees 
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Hias caught him. He did not say a word. His 
eyes were full of angry tears. When he had 
swallowed them he began calling, “Hu-u, Help! 
Hu-u, Help!” Then he begged: “Franz, come, 
it cannot be far back to the Leiten farm.” 

Franz willingly made a few steps. Then he 
whispered, “I should like to sit down, just for 
a minute!” 

“Better not,” said Hias. But Franz was al- 
ready sitting in the snow, a heap of misery. Hias 
stood beside him. He tried to carry him in his 
arms. He could not. His arms were numb. He 
could not even clench his fist. He sat down 
beside his friend. And only then he felt how 
tired he, too, was. Dead tired! Only a little 
rest. It was not at all cold. In a quarter of an 
hour they would go on. 

“We can stay the night in the Leiten farm. 
Perhaps the woman has come home already. 
We won’t be punished tomorrow,” he said 
sleepily to Franz. 





Guarding the geese on the plain before the city of Strassburg. 





Franz said, “Yes, yes, yes.” But then after a 
minute or so he said with a heavy sob, “Now 
my little mother has no milk!” 

Hias did not hear him any more. He was 
sleeping already and dreaming a wonderful 
dream of a big bow] of hot sweet milk, of a plate 
full of “Heidensterz” with real butter. And be- 
side the plate there was a postcard from the 
frontier, for which they all had waited so long. 
Hias would read it when he had eaten his fill. 

A Russian soldier, a prisoner of war, found 
them when he was going home through the woods 
with his hatchet. He carried the two boys in his 
strong arms to the Seppl farm. There they could 
drink milk and eat butter and bread as much as 
they wanted for two days. Then they were 
brought home on a sledge. Everything had been 
forgiven, at school and at home. It was not 
many days before they were planning tricks 
again. 


From the Austrian Junior Red Cross Magazine 
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Geese of Alsace 


N Alsace the stork is looked upon as the lucky 

bird. But the honors should rightly go to 
the goose. “The goose pays the rent.” 

In the lowland meadows, beside quiet rivers, 
flocks of geese spread out like fields of snow. 
And they are indeed the geese who lay the golden 
eggs. Their down fills the bulging feather beds 
that take the place of blankets in many a Euro- 
pean home. Their livers supply a large portion 
of the delicacy that, put up in porcelain jars 
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and labeled Paté de foie gras (fat goose liver), 
is sold all over the world. Next consider the 
roast goose of countless Sunday dinners in 
France, Germany and Switzerland! 

But the soup made from the goose bones is 
the last savoury word! There is a German say- 
ing, “All good children eat their soup.” And 
surely any child should be good whose dinner 
is steaming goose soup with a slice of brown 
bread cut into it!—A. M. U. 





A Modern Viking 


ELEANOR M. SICKELS 


“TFT NAME you 
Fram — For- 
ward!” 

Fru Nansen broke 
the bottle of cham- 
pagne against the 
prow of the ship. A 
red banner bearing 
the name, Fram, in 
white letters, was 
run up the central 
flagstaff beside the 
flag of Norway. The 
vessel slid easily 
down the slipway 
into the water. High 
on the platform by 
his wife’s side stood 
Fridtjof Nansen, 
tall and straight and calm as a Viking of old, 
with his steady eyes on his ship. 

The Fram was a strange-looking craft, pointed 
fore and aft, with bottom almost flat and sides 
immensely strong. Nansen was staking his life 
and the lives of twelve brave companions on his 
own design for her. For his plan was to sail 
northward and eastward along the coast of Nor- 
way and Russia to the New Siberian Islands, and 
then to let the Fram freeze into the polar ice and 
drift with it back across the Arctic Ocean to the 
Atlantic. It would take about three years. But 
Nansen believed that if he could only make his 
ship so strong that the ice could not crush her, it 
could be done. 

So, on June 24, 1893, in his ship with the name 
which means “Forward,” this modern Viking set 
out. In September the Fram froze in, and the 
long, slow drift began. 

Soon the Arctic night closed over them, and 
for six months they did not see the sun. Nansen 
tells in his thrilling book, Farthest North, of that 
long night, lit with the unearthly beauty of the 
northern lights. The men on the Fram were 
far from land, with many fathoms of the Arctic 
Sea beneath them. But all about them stretched 
the ice, so that they could go out to hunt polar 
bear across the frozen sea. When the ice cracked 
and packed under pressure of winds and tides, 
the dim ice-landscape would begin to tremble 
and groan all around them. With thunders and 
explosions the vast floes would heave themselves 





Nansen’s drawing of one of bis first adventures in the Arctic, 
when he was twenty years old 


up into tall ridges, 
piling one on the 
other. Here and 
there would be jum- 
bles of sharp, slip- 
pery ice floes, and at 
your feet the plain 
would crack into 
widening lanes of 
dark water. Then, 
if you were out on 
the ice, it was a race 
with death to get 
back to the ship. 
But if you were in 
the ship, you sat 
comfortably in the 
cabin, for when an- 
other ship would 
have been crushed to atoms by the pressure of 
the packing ice, the Fram only slid gently up- 
ward, letting the ice in beneath her, until she 
rested snugly with her broad bottom on the floe. 

All that winter they drifted, and all summer, 
and all the winter after that. When it was clear 
that they were not going to drift across the North 
Pole, Nansen made up his mind to make a dash 
for it across the ice. So in -March, 1895, he 
turned the Fram over to Captain Sverdrup, and 
set out, alone but for Hjalmar Johansen. 

Back in 1888, when he was twenty-seven years 
old, Nansen had led an expedition across the un- 
known snowfields of interior Greenland. Now 
he put into practice all he had learned on that 
journey and, later, from the Greenland Eskimos. 
He and Johansen carried skis, and for each of 
them there was.an Eskimo kayak, a light canoe 
with a hood of reindeer skin that fastened about 
the waist to keep out the water. There were 
also two sledges, each drawn by nine Siberian 
dogs. 

Ten hours a day for more than three weeks 
they plodded northward. There were wide lanes 
of water to cross, blinding snowstorms beat 
against them, the floes cracked and shook and 
thundered all around. At last they knew that at 
this rate their food would never last till they got 
to the Pole, and that to go forward was certain 
death. They were only 261 miles from the Pole, 
195 miles nearer than anyone had ever been 
before. 
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Here at their “farthest north” they planted the 
Norwegian flag. Then they turned homeward. 

It was impossible to return to the Fram, and 
their plan was to make for Franz Josef Land, 
the northernmost island group known in the 
Arctic Sea. They reached it, after four months 
of incredible hardships, and felt solid earth under 
them for the first time in two years. Here they 
built a little hut and lived all winter, eating bear 
and walrus meat and dozing 
away the long hours like two 
hibernating bears. In May, 
1896, they started southwest- 
ward in their kayaks along the 
edge of the land. Their dogs 
were all dead long ago. 

One day in June, Nansen 
suddenly heard the barking of 
dogs, and soon a man was 
walking toward him across the 
snow. It was Frederick Jack- 
son, the English explorer, who 
had been mapping Franz 
Josef Land for two years. 

Great was their joy and 
amazement at this lucky 
meeting. The two Norwegians 
went back to Jackson’s camp 
with him. And early in Au- 
gust, on Jackson’s ship, they 
came to harbor at Vardo, in 
Norway. A few days later 
came the glorious news that the Fram also had 
come safely home. 

Everywhere Nansen and his companions went 
the people greeted them like returning con- 
querors. At Oslo the celebrations lasted five days. 

Nansen never went again in search of the Pole, 
but his brave Viking spirit pushed out on other 
adventures, wherever Norway or the world had 
need of him. He was a noted scientist. He was 
called to serve Norway on important diplomatic 
missions. He wrote of his discoveries and adven- 
tures in stirring books, many of which he illus- 
trated with his own drawings. Whatever he did, 
he did vigorously and well, following faithfully 
his motto, “Forward.” 

In his Arctic adventures he had become one 
of the world’s heroes of daring. Some twenty- 
five years later, during the terrible years of star- 
vation and upheaval just after the World War, 
he became one of the world’s greatest heroes of 
mercy and peace. 

In 1920 the League of Nations asked him to 
direct the work of bringing war prisoners back 
home. Most of these unfortunates were in Rus- 
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Nansen and bis granddaughter 





the great reaches of Siberia. They were turned 
loose, penniless and starving, hundreds of miles 
from home, in the midst of a country torn by 
civil war and on bad terms with its neighbors. 
Nansen got 427,000 of them safely home. 

Next the League asked him to see what could 
be done about the thousands of followers of the 
old Russian government who had fled from Rus- 
sia at the time of the Bolshevik Revolution. 
Often these poor people were 
sent back from the countries 
to which they had fled and 
could find no home anywhere. 
Nansen made arrangements 
for them with this govern- 
ment and that, and raised 
money to help them. Thou- 
sands of them were given 
“Nansen passes,” each with 
his picture on it, to serve them 
for passports. 

Then famine stalked 
through war-torn Russia, with 
disease and starvation in its 
wake. Nansen toured both 
Europe and America raising 
funds for the starving mil- 
lions, and went to Russia him- 
self to direct the relief work. 
Several years later, Nansen 
said: “The things I saw are a 
constant nightmare to me.” 

Meanwhile war had broken out between Tur- 
key and Greece, and whole villages of Greeks 
streamed along the highways of Thrace or crossed 
in packed boats from Asia Minor to crowd into 
Greece. With the help of the Greek govern- 
ment, Nansen borrowed vast sums and settled 
the refugees in model villages where they could 
take care of themselves. While this work was 
still going on the League of Nations asked him 
to direct also the relief work among the Arme- 
nians. In 1923-24 he was in America again, rais- 
ing money for the Greek and Armenian refugees. 

In these labors Nansen worked in close friend- 
ship with the Red Cross, the Near East Relief, 
and other groups, both European and American. 
But no other one person did as much as he. In 
1922 the Nobel Peace Prize was awarded to him 
for this work. 

But he was worn out with his mighty labors, 
and his heart was almost broken by the misery 
and terror the war had brought to the world. In 
the spring of 1930 Fridtjof Nansen died quietly 
on the veranda of his home near Oslo. His 
memory lives on, with its inspiring message—- 
“Forward!” 








Something to Read 


A NORWEGIAN FARM 


Marie Hamsun: Lippincott: $2.00 
(Ages 8 to 12) 


HERE were four children on the Langerud 

farm. Ola was ten and Einar was eight. 
Their two sisters, Ingerid and Martha, were 
younger. Ola and Einar were always swapping 
things. Most of this business centered around 
their two cows—for each of the four children 
owned one of the four Langerud cows. Gen- 
erally, Svarta was Ola’s cow; but as she had 
horns and acted like a wild steer when she was 
first let out of the barn in the spring, Einar 
wanted her, and swapped her for his cow and a 
red lead pencil. After that no one but the two 
boys knew at any time to which of them Svarta 
belonged, they traded her so often. 

Einar wouldn’t read, but Ola loved to. That 
was how he learned to play Indian. He and 
Einar and Jacob from the next farm built little 
huts of leaves and branches in the woods as soon 
as it grew warm and the children spent most of 
their time there. Unfortunately they did not 
look much like Indians with their blond hair and 
light skins, but they rubbed charcoal all over 
themselves and took off all their clothes but their 
trousers. Then they got some chewing tobacco 
and built a fire and smoked the pipe of peace, 
like real Indians. But tobacco made Einar sick. 

The family spent the summer in the mountain 
pasture herding their own cows and goats and 
those of many of their neighbors, for a big pas- 
ture belonged to the little Langerud farm. The 
boys took turns herding. Once while they were 
supposed to be watching the herd, Einar took 
Jacob fishing and they nearly got swallowed up 
in a deep black bog. 

Up there on the mountain the little pet pig 
wouldn’t stay alone by himself in the pen Father 
built for him, and he went wherever the little 
girls went. They would lie down on their stom- 
achs with the pig between them and eat blue- 
berries until all three of them were stained 
equally blue about the mouth. But the pig ate 
so much that he grew up into a big boar all of a 
sudden; and one day he almost ate Martha’s 
beloved doll. So the children wouldn’t play with 
him any more because he was a cannibal. 

Winter was almost as good as summer for the 
Langerud children, except that Einar hated 





Einar and the “Wild Boar” 


to go to school. For a while the boys had a 
new playmate, Henry, Jacob’s cousin who came 
to visit from the city. Henry put on airs; still 
he helped them hide Svarta’s bull calf when the 
butcher came to kill him and the pigs. He was 
always thinking up new things to do. When he 
suggested rolling down hill in a barrel, he let 
Einar and Jacob do it first. They hit a tree and 
Einar was sick and Jacob’s nose bled. So nobody 
tried it again. Henry knew about the Boy 
Scouts, too, and could add a lot to what Ola had 
read about them. This is a splendid book. It’s 
very funny, and the boys have many adventures. 
You’re almost sure to like it a lot. 


ERIC THE RED 


Lida Hanson: Doubleday, Doran: $1.75 
(Ages 9 to 12) 


pee Greenland, Iceland, Europe—this 
is the route that the air lines are now explor- 
ing for regular flights across the Atlantic. In 
reverse it is the selfsame route by which the first 
bold explorers from Europe reached America, 
nearly a thousand years ago, and called it “Vin- 
land the Good.” 

From Norway the fierce Vikings swept the 
northern seas, striking terror into the coasts of 
France and Great Britain and settling Iceland. 
Many of the settlers of Iceland went to that 
northern refuge because they had got into trouble 
in Norway; among these was the father of Eric 
the Red, who slew a man in a quarrel. 

For the same reason, Eric himself was later 
banished from Iceland for three years. Instead 
of seeking refuge in the islands to the East, Eric 
set his course westward, until he came to the 
coast of Greenland, where he found sheltered 
valleys that could be tilled. Here he founded a 
settlement when his years of banishment were 
done. And from here his son, Leif Ericson, set 
out to see what more he could find to the west, 
and at length landed upon a coast blessed with 
trees and grass and grapes. But when the Vik- 
ings tried to settle, the natives drove them away. 

This book, based on the ancient Norse sagas, 
gives a very good idea of the way the ancient 
Vikings lived—J. W. S. 
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Kleintje waddled from corner to corner 


Kleintje Sees the Queen 


MARIAN KING 


Illustrations by Enid Hoeglund 


NE morning after breakfast Kees was in 
() the garden putting fresh straw in the 

duck house, while Kleintje, his duck, 
wandered here and there nibbling at the tall 
blades of grass. 

Whenever Kleintje came near him, Kees 
stopped long enough to pet her soft, fluffy head. 

“Quack, quack,” she would answer, as if to 
say, “I like that.” 

“Look, Kleintje!” exclaimed Kees, when he 
had put the last bit of straw in the little red 
house. “Hilda is putting out the flag.” 

“Come,” called Hilda, coming down the path 
that led by the duck house. “We must hurry or 
Old Bret will leave us behind.” 

When they reached Old Bret’s cabin, they 
found the miller putting up the Dutch flag of 
red, white and blue on a tall pole on his boat. 

“Quack, quack,” called Kleintje. “I want to 
get down and swim in that nice cool water.” 

But Kees held her tighter. He knew that if 
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Kleintje got into the water they would have to 
wait a long time for her. 

“Well, well!” Old Bret greeted them from the 
boat, “and Kleintje here, too!” 

Taking a long pole, Old Bret let it slide into 
the water, then pushed with all his strength. 
The boat was soon moving slowly along the 
canal. Kleintje waddled from corner to corner. 

Nearing a cove in the canal, they could see 
rows of gay tulips bowing their heads in the 
gentle breeze in the gardens in front of the red, 
gray, and white brick houses. 

“Here we are!” called Old Bret, bringing the 
boat close to the side of the canal. Catching hold 
of a rope, he threw it around an old tree trunk 
and made the boat fast. 

When they reached the market square, they 
heard soft music in the distance. Crossing the 
cobblestone street, they found an empty space. 

“What luck!” exclaimed Old Bret, “we can 
see the queen from here.” 





“Here they come!” shouted Kees excitedly, 
jumping up and down, and forgetting his duck. 

“Quack, quack,” answered Kleintje, waddling 
as fast as her short legs would carry her across 
the little square stones in the street. 

“T’ll get her,” called old Bret. 

It was not long before the band master, waving 
his wand, passed by them with his musicians. 
After them came an open carriage drawn by two 
white horses. On both sides of the carriage rode 
two guards on horseback. In the carriage sat a 
lovely looking lady with her husband. 

“The Queen,” breathed Kees, pulling up his 
right hand and arm and saluting her like all the 
grown-ups around him. 

The music stopped and the carriage came to a 
halt in front of where Kees, Hilda and Old Bret 
were standing. 

“Quack, quack,” called Kleintje excitedly, 
when she saw the silver shining on the horses’ 
bridles. 

The Queen looked toward her and smiled. 

Just as suddenly as the carriage had stopped, 
it started again. 

“Come,” said Old Bret, “we’ll buy some choco- 
late and eat it on the way home.” 

Going over to one of the booths, Old Bret 
bought a box of little round chocolates. Then 
they crossed the street and were soon on the 
path that led them back to the canal. 

When they reached the boat, Old Bret looked 
at his watch. “We’ll have time to sit here on the 
side of the boat for a while,” he said. “Kleintje 
can play out there in the grass. 

When they were settled comfortably, the old 
miller offered Kees and Hilda some chocolate 
and said, “Kees, would you hike a story?” 

Kees nodded and Old Bret began: 

“Tt was in 1890 that King William II1 died. 
He had only one child 
and that child was a 
girl, Her name was 
Wilhelmina. She was 
only ten years of age 
and much too young 
to rule. 

“The mother of Wil- 
helmina, whose name 
was Emma, was ap- 
pointed as a regent 
over the young Queen. 
She ruled with a firm 
but just hand and 
the people loved her 
dearly. The young 
Queen was taught 
the things that she 





would have to know when she came to the 
throne. 

“To be a Queen is not all play. There are 
times when royal young people want to be out 
romping but boys or girls of royal families must 
sit at some serious task that they may know how 
to guide their country. Wilhelmina had many 
happy moments in her garden with her pets and 
especially her ducks. In the winter she skated 
on the canal, but her tasks always came first. 

“Emma, the Queen Mother, ruled for eight 
years, until Wilhelmina became of age. It was 
in September, on the sixth day, in 1898, that 
Wilhelmina was crowned. Doves flew from the 
market square to carry to all parts of Holland 
the new Queen’s message of peace and good will. 

“Not many years afterward Queen Wilhelmina 
married and there was wild rejoicing in Holland 
when a little daughter was born. That baby 
girl would some day herself rule Holland.” 

Everyone was so busy listening to Old Bret 
that they forgot about Kleintje. Coming over 
to the boat where the three sat, she pecked at 
Hilda’s skirt, as if to say, “I want to go home.” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed the miller, look- 
ing at his watch. “It certainly is time for us 
all to be going back!” 

Old Bret picked up Kleintje and put her on 
the boat. Soon they were gliding down the canal. 

“Old Bret, isn’t there ever going to be another 
king to rule over Holland?” asked Kees. 

“Yes,” replied Old Bret, “when a boy heir is 
born. But our queens have been wonderful 
rulers. We have not been at war since 1830, 
when Holland separated from the United King- 
dom. She became a separate country and so did 
Belgium.” 

When they reached the little path that led to 
Kees’ house, Kees thanked Old Bret for the good 
time. As he went up 
the path with Hilda, 
he turned and said, 
“Goodbye,” to Old 
Bret and heard Kle- 
intje calling “Quack, 
quack,” from _ the 
canal. 

“Upon my word!” 
laughed Old Bret, 
pushing his boat off 
toward his cabin. “If 
it isn’t little Kle- 
intje!” 

“Quack, quack,” an- 
swered Kleintje, as if 
to say, “It certainly 
is.” 


? 
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HENCE came the canaries? Their very 
name indicates the correct answer. They. 
came principally from the Canary Is- 
lands, and also from the Madeira Islands where, 
in the luxuriant tropical foilage, these tiny birds 
made their nests. Here great flocks of them 
lived, and were to be found in no other place on 
the earth until 1478, when the Spaniards con- 
quered these islands. They took many of the 
birds home with them when they returned to 
Spain, and soon established a renowned canary 
trade in their own country. For over a century 
the Spaniards were the only people to breed 
these beautiful singing birds. Then, history tells 
us, a Spanish ship carrying many canaries was 
wrecked off the Italian coast, and in this way 
these birds were introduced into Italy, and from 
there into the Austrian Tyrol some years later. 
In 1487 when St. Andreasberg was founded, 
high up in the Harz Mountains of Germany, 
canaries were unknown to the people there. It 
was not until early in the eighteenth century, 
when miners and their families from the Tyrol 
wandered into St. Andreasberg to settle, that 
canaries were brought into Germany. These 
mining people from the Tyrol loved the singing 
of their birds and had been very successful in 
raising them in their old home. Consequently 
they brought them along to their new home and 
it gradually came about that in St. Andreasberg 
a flourishing trade in birds developed and canary 
breeding became a specialty of the community. 
Today the name of that mountain village has 
attained world renown and the birds are to be 
found in every country, many of them far distant 
from the European continent. 
How does the Andreasberger raise these birds? 
In February when cold winter winds are driv- 
ing the snow about, covering fences and streets, 
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Canary Breeding in the 


Harz Mountains 


the work is begun. Selected birds are brought 
into a room supplied with as many windows as 
possible. Here the temperature must be kept 
between fifteen and eighteen Reaumur (about 
seventy degrees Fahrenheit) at all times. Little 
baskets, boxes, or wide-mouthed pottery jars are 
hung along the walls. These serve as nests for 
the birds and are half-filled with soft moss over 
which a layer of soft wool scraps or ravelings 
from a piece of old linen has been arranged. 
These materials are selected because they are 
what the birds use when building their own 
nests. One male and three or four females are 
brought here to make their homes in these little 
man-made nests. Each female lays three or four 
eggs, and in thirteen days these eggs hatch. It 
is not long before the tiny fledglings are able to 
fly and can be separated from the mother bird. 
The females in these broods are taken into 
another room. If any are found that cannot be 
used for breeding they are sold as quickly as pos- 
sible. The males are then put into a large cage 
where they can fly about to their hearts’ content 
and play with one another until the molting 
season is passed. Now the breeder begins his 
period of observation and continues at his post 
until each of the tiny songsters has been fully 
developed and perfected. 

A beautiful singing canary is now brought in 
and his cage is hung near the large cage within 
hearing distance, yet hidden from the view of 
his pupils, for he is to serve as singing master to 
the birds in the big cage. There are always some 
birds which can never be offered for sale. Each 
new brood must produce even finer songsters 
than the preceding one. So those birds whose 
singing is perfect are kept for breeding stock and 
to serve as singing teachers. 

Inside the big cage all is confusion. But here 
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and there in the midst of the chirping and 
clamor a true tone will be heard. To be sure it 
sounds like muttering or grumbling to the un- 
trained ear, and it is almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish it from the other sounds. However, it 
continues to make itself heard more and more 
often as the little birds strive to imitate their 
teacher. Gradually it becomes stronger and more 
distinct, and the caretaker observes with increas- 
ing joy the progress which is being made. 

Soon he detects a 
whole phrase which a 
single songster has man- 
aged to complete, and 
he now sets himself to 
discover which one _ it 
is, in order that he may 
take it away to another 
cage apart from the 
others less advanced. 
This selection continues 
until only those which it 
is certain will never de- 
velop into perfect sing- 
ers are left in the big 
cage. These are soon sold 
for very little money. 

After many more 
weeks the little pupils who have been retained 
warble definite tunes, whereupon each is put 
into a separate cage, called by the people of the 
Harz Mountains a “Vugelheisle.” These boxes 
are all hung at an equal height from the ceiling 
and each is provided with a small door which is 
used to regulate the amount of light permitted 
to enter. Each day a little more light is ex- 
cluded, until almost complete darkness has been 
reached. It is necessary for the young birds to 
be shut away from the light until they have at- 
tained a quiet, uniform song, and they seem per- 
fectly happy in their shadowy abodes. The 
brighter their boxes the shriller their tones will 
be, and it is important to guard against a shrill, 
unpleasant tone. 

The most interesting, yet the most difficult 
part of the process of development comes next. 
The “singing teacher” sings his réle as a finished 
artist, while the young recruits strive to sing 
each individual phrase completely. The care- 
taker listens closely and groups the boxes of the 
most advanced pupils together, further away 
from their teacher than those of the little, blun- 
dering, less talented ones, whose boxes he hangs 
as near to the teacher’s as possible. From now on, 





Canaries in St. 


careful listening to the constant practicing of 
the tiny pupils becomes the absorbing task of 
the breeder, and the Andreasberger seems to 
have a particular gift for it. 

It takes nearly a year before the training is 
completed. Of course, from time to time those 
birds which have already attained perfection are 
taken away and sold. It is true that the little 
artists who are sold bring a financial reward to 
the Andreasberger, yet he parts from each with 
deep regret. It is as if a 
small part of his very 
being had been taken 
from him, and he realizes 
with sadness that his 
little songster will prob- 
ably never again receive 
the care which he has 
given it. 

Food plays an impor- 
tant part in the little 
birds’ singing ability. 
The Andreasberger feeds 
his canaries a mixture of 
two parts grated hard- 
boiled egg to one part 
stale white bread or zwei- 
back. There are many 
prepared bird biscuits to be purchased, which are 
equally good. When the tiny songsters have 
reached a certain age he also gives them rape 
seed, which is absolutely free of any weeds. In 
order to avoid illness, particularly the much- 
dreaded hoarseness, he protects them from 
drafts, from dampness and from any sudden 
changes in temperature, and sees to it that their 
cages are kept immaculately clean. 

Let us hope that when the little canary is 
sold, his new owner will give him the attentions 
to which he was accustomed in his old home. If 
he receives the proper care he will reward his 
new master generously with his happy singing. 
The trained canary usually masters nearly three 
octaves and one can hear the deep trills alter- 
nated with full flute-like tones, often interrupted 
suddenly by haunting plaintive notes or joyous, 
happy ones. The bird presents an incredible 
variety of tunes in his recitals. If one only takes 
the trouble to listen carefully, one can soon dis- 
tinguish between the ringing—light—laughing— 
chirping—joyous and frenzied notes, and detect 
a whole phrase when the bird sings it. 


Andreasberg 


This article was supplied through the kindness of the 
editor of the German Junior Red Cross Magazine. 
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In the dark of the winter when cold winds do blow 
Saint Valentine’s Day comes like flow’rs in the snow; 
Bringing thoughts of our dear ones whose love we renew 
By sending them greetings of friendship still true. 





There are hearts, and gay ribbons, and birds on the wing, 
Gilt, lace, and red roses, with every fine thing; 

But the love in owr hearts sending gifts on their way 

Is best of all blessings on Valentine’s Day. 


—Canabian J. R. C. Macazine. 


A SHROVE TUESDAY CUSTOM 


N certain parts of Germany children celebrate 
carnival by gathering in a big meadow on 
the eve of Ash Wednesday and playing a special 
game. A bonfire is lighted in the meadow and 
a number of boards are set up like see-saws. 
Each child brings with him some round wooden 
disks with a hole in the middle. The children 
hold the disks in the fire by means of pieces of 
wood stuck in the holes and hurl them, burning, 
against the see-saw planks. If they have aimed 
well, the board will leap back, sending the disk 
high into the air. That means good luck. 
This is how a German Junior described the 
custom in a letter to American friends: 


On the evening when we are going to the disk throwing, 
I can hardly eat my supper, we children are so happy and 
excited. Father and mother go with us because it is dark 
and we cannot go alone. I must take a stick with me. The 
disks are on a string which I hang round my neck. We 
are not far from the meadow where the game is to be 
played. We see from afar the fire which lights up the dark 
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night. As soon as we reach the meadow, my father fits 
a stick to one of my disks which I hold in the blazing fire. 
When it is glowing I swing it in the air so that the fire will 
not go out and hurl it vigorously against a plank, repeat- 
ing a good wish for some friend. If the disk jumps high, 
the wish will be fulfilled. Thus I hurl one disk after an- 
other until I have no more. 


—German Junior Red Cross Magazine 


THE CALENDAR STORY 


AMA lived in a bamboo house built on a 
raft of bamboo poles tied together and 
moored to the side of a canal in Bangkok. 
Thousands of people lived in the same way. 
They seldom went into the city, for their needs 
were simple. 

There was no furniture in the house except 
some sleeping mats, a pot or two, perhaps a jar 
for rice, tightly closed to keep out rats, and some 
clay dishes of palm sugar, sealed against the 
ants. If the family wanted more for dinner, 
they had only to fish from the front door. 

But one day some one overturned a pot of 
coals onto a straw mat, and the little home flared 
up like tinder. In a few minutes the bamboo 
street was swept with fire. People jumped into 
the water or scrambled ashore to safety. 

Had it not been for this fire, Rama might 
never have explored the wonderful city behind 
the river and the narrow waterways. But dur- 
ing the days that the family was homeless he 
wandered through streets and parks, came upon 
marble buildings and great temples with roofs 
piled one above another, and covered with gor- 
geous tiles and gilded bronze. Inside they were 
full of golden images, of dim coolness and 
mystery. 

When Rama’s family found a new house it 
was on the river bank beyond the city, where 
they could raise their own rice. From there 
they could look across the wide Menam to a 
blue porcelain pagoda of great beauty that rose 
against the sky. Sometimes royal barges were 
rowed downstream, with silken awnings and 
gilded serpents as figureheads. Rama liked the 
river better than the canal. As for the life on 
the rafts, it had to come to an end, for the city 
rulers had decreed that never again should Bang- 
kok be imperiled by a clutter of houses in its 
canals.—A. M. U. 


THE ABSENT-MINDED PROFESSOR 


“TOATHER, a centipede is walking over the 
ceiling in the kitchen.” 
Father, a professor, who is busy writing: 
“Well, put your foot on it and leave me alone.” 
—Czechoslovak Junior Red Cross Magazine 





Off to 





Market 


Carrying jugs to market in Mexico 


M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


ARKETS are very old. 

There has been trading 

since very early civiliza- 
tions. At first money was not 
exchanged but people paid for 
what they bought with things. 
Spices came from the East. 
Ivory came from Africa. Grain 
came from Egypt. And each 
was paid for with some other 
article. Almost all buying and 
selling before the seventh cen- 
tury B. C. was carried on with 
some kind of exchange system. 
Nowadays when money has be- 
come very scarce with a great 
many people, this system of 
barter has been revived. 

The Old Testament has many 
references to selling. In Genesis is the story of 
Joseph and the selling of Egyptian corn during 
days of famine. We know they had markets in 
ancient Egypt from their word pictures. Vege- 
tables were very numerous and at one time of 
Egypt’s history four thousand people were en- 
gaged in selling them. There were many trades- 
men among the poorer people and they lived in 
different quarters of towns according to their 
work. For example, leather-makers all lived in 
one section, goldsmiths in another, tanners in 
another. It is even said that every one was 
obliged by law to follow the same trade as his 
father. Among Egyptian exports were yarn and 





A Moslem saleswoman 
in an Albanian market 


fine linen cloth and embroidered 
work which the Jews and Tyr- 
ians bought. Pictures on the 
tombs of Thebes show that there 
was trade between Egypt and 
India. 

In ancient Greece the market 
place was the center of the city 
life. As each trader in Egypt 
lived in his own quarters with 
his own kind, so at the Grecian 
market all dealers who sold one 
certain thing were grouped to- 
gether. This is a custom found 
in many places today. 

No two countries will have 
just the same methods of run- 
ning a market. Some countries 
have open air markets, others 
sell their goods indoors. In the marketplace at 
Zara, once Dalmatia’s capital, the brightly col- 
ored wild cherry known as “marasca”’ is sold in 
great abundance; and in the open market of 
Edam, Holland, the Dutch cheeses are piled 
along the streets, row after row. Other markets 
sell all sorts of things mixed up together and 
look rather like our country fairs. 

It is not only in Mother Goose that little 
pigs go to market. They are seen in many a 
market of today and each country has its own 
method of getting them there. In some Russian 
villages pigs are brought to market in straw 
baskets. In Portugal they bring them tied to a 
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rope, and when one person handles three or four 
ropes, each with a pig at one end, there is likely 
to be some lively scampering. 

In Yugoslavia the market is like a town fes- 
tival. Each of the hundreds of women in the 
stalls wears gorgeous hand-woven clothes. They 
get up before daylight and carry their produce 
to market in clean wil- 
low baskets, which they 
balance on their heads. 
The stalls are long tables 
with aisles between, and 
for six hours the spec- 
tacle continues. At noon 
everything ends and the 
people all return home. 

The country folk bring 
their produce to the 
street markets of Madrid 
in high-wheeled carts 
drawn by mules, or mules 
and horses harnessed 
tandem style. The ox- 
eart of Old Madrid has 
been wholly done away 
with. A great deal of 
Madrid’s business life is 
conducted in the streets. 
All kinds of things are sold—food, clothing, fuel, 
flowers, books and hardware. The central 
market is in Old Madrid and from that all the 
smaller markets get their goods. It is a pictur- 
esque sight to see the country carts lined up in 
the square with an occasional sleek black cat 
sitting on top of the produce, perhaps for luck. 

London has its famous markets. Smithfield is 
the great wholesale meat, poultry, fish and pro- 
vision market. Billingsgate, six hundred years 
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Vegetable market in Bucharest, Roumania 





old, on the left bank of the Thames, a little be- 
low London Bridge, is the principal fish market. 
Covent Garden is a fine flower and vegetable 
market. 

Over here in America, almost every sort of 
tropical fruit is sold in the markets of the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec. There is a market house 
under a great tiled roof, 
supported by immense 
pillars of masonry. Big 
baskets and many ex- 
quisitely decorated 
gourds filled with pine- 
apples, chicos, coconuts, 
lemons and mangoes, are 
placed in front of the 
women who sit on the 
ground in long rows wait- 
ing for the customers and 
at the same time having 
a friendly chat. 

One of the oldest mar- 
kets in the United States 
is Faneuil Hall Market 
in Boston. The building 
is closely woven into the 
history of our country. 
The market is on the 
main floor and its second story is the famous 
old hall where great events of the nation have 
been discussed and promoted. New Orleans 
has a French market on the levee which is very 
old. 

And so the story goes. Each large city has its 
market worthy of mention, and whether we buy 
just around the corner at a little fish market, 
or at one of the large open air markets, a market 
is always an interesting place! 


Our Ambassadors 


I, M. MITCHELL 


S ALL Juniors know, the world is divided 

into separate nations, each speaking a 
different language and having different 
customs. We in Australia belong to the British 
nation, people living in France belong to the 
French nation, those in the United States to the 
American nation, and so on. When a friendly 
feeling grows up between the people and govern- 
ments of two countries, they at once become 
anxious to know more about each other—just as 
a boy who likes another tries to see as much of 
him as possible, so as to get really to know him. 
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But, of course, busy people like the rulers of a 
country cannot be constantly exchanging visits, 
but are forced to adopt a different plan; they 
send abroad ambassadors to represent them. 
Now, the portfolios and letters exchanged by 
J. R. C. members all over the world are ambassa- 
dors, too, and just as governments always send 
as their envoys the very best men they can find, 
so that their country shall be fittingly repre- 
sented, Juniors should take care that their am- 
bassadors—the overseas portfolios—are just as 
good as they can be made, for the work they have 





to do is very important, so important indeed 
that, before sending one on a journey it is wise 
to pause and consider just what are the qualifica- 
tions and duties of a good ambassador. 

At the very head of the list I think we should 
put friendliness and good will. An envoy whose 
spirit is churlish or lukewarm will do more harm 
than good. His first duty is to try to understand 
the people to whom he is sent, and that can 
only be done if he is in sympathy with them. 

Next, and almost as important, it is his duty 
to spread as much accurate knowledge as possible 
of his own country and its people. 

And lastly, he must show tact in the way he 
carries out his work, and if he is to make a real 
success of it, must do it in a manner which will 
not irritate the people to whom he is sent. 

How can these three principles be applied 
when preparing overseas portfolios? 

First, as the chief duty of an ambassador is to 
show good will, a portfolio should always strike 
a note of personal interest and friendship. What- 
ever else is omitted, a letter written by one or 
more members of the Circle should always be 
included. This note of personal interest is the 
real backbone of overseas correspondence, with- 
out which it will quickly collapse and die. 

Having started with this essential letter, you 
can go on to the next duty of an ambassador— 
that of telling as much as possible about his own 
land and its people. Great care should be taken 
that all the information is accurate, and pre- 
sented in the way most likely to interest your cor- 
respondents. 

In this connection it is useful to remember 
that, in spite of all national differences, boys and 
girls the world over have a great deal in com- 
mon. School life, their homes, their games, their 
holidays, their hobbies and their pets bulk large 
in the lives of all, and Juniors in particular have 
one absorbing common interest—their activities 
as J. R. C. members. Therefore let that be the 
first subject dealt with, and deal with it as fully 
and worthily as possible. For a Circle to send 
away a portfolio without any reference to its 
J. R. C. activities would be as bad as for a gov- 
ernment to send out an ambassador without giv- 
ing him proper credentials. 

When you have decided what material you 
will use, it is time to consider carefully how it 
shall be arranged. Perhaps this may seem unim- 
portant to some of you; you may be inclined to 
think—as long as our portfolio is full of interest- 
ing things, what does it matter how they are put 
in? But suppose you are a Junior—shall we say 
in Canada?—eagerly running to examine a port- 
folio just arrived from Australia. You and your 


fellow members are so keen to see it, you can 
hardly wait until it is unpacked! And then . . 
well, when you have seen it, there is a slight 
feeling of disappointment. Yes, you all agree, it 
is a good portfolio, full of delightful things, but— 
but it doesn’t look nice. It is so big and heavy 
that it has got battered in the post, and those 
pictures are pasted in all higgledy-piggledy—and 
isn’t it disappointing that none of those lovely, 
strange flowers and leaves are labeled, so that 
we can tell what they are? And here’s what 
seems such an interesting story about the black- 
fellows, but really you can hardly read it, the 
pencil writing is so faint! And what a shame 
that those pastel drawings hadn’t a piece of tis- 
sue paper placed between them to keep them 
from rubbing! 

Now, though we feel sure that it is very, very 
rarely that criticism of this kind can be applied 
to our Australian portfolios, still we should like 
that “very, very rarely” changed to “never”! 
So when you decide to correspond overseas, be- 
gin by forming the following resolutions: 

The first thing in our portfolio shall be as nice 
a letter as we can write, so as to show our real 
interest in our new friends. 

As we and they are all Juniors, we shall next 
tell them all about our J. R. C. activities. 

Then we shall make as varied and interesting 
a collection of pictures, specimens and letters as 
we can, but we shall not forget that quality is 
more important than quantity; we shall prefer 
to send only a few things, well chosen, rather 
than a great number of poor ones. 

Having selected our material, we shall arrange 
it as attractively as possible. We shall take care 
that all specimens are labeled, all pictures neatly 
pasted in their proper order, and that all letters 
and compositions are written in ink and on one 
side of the paper only. 

When considering size and weight, we shall 
remember that any album larger than 12 x 15 
inches is awkward to pack and handle, and that 
as it has a long journey to make, its weight 
should not exceed three pounds. 

And, last of all, when this, our J. R. C. am- 
bassador, is ready and has started on its journey, 
we shall bear in mind that we live a long way 
from the rest of the world, and shall not feel 
impatient or disheartened if we do not receive 
an answer for some considerable time. But when 
the answer does come, we shall at once send an 
acknowledgment, even if it be only a short letter 
or a postcard, so that our overseas friends may 
know as soon as possible that we have received 
their work, and thank them for it. 

—Victoria, Australia, J. R. C. Magazine. 
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Fifth graders in the Mother 
Goose garden they built 


— fall every pupil of the Web- 
ster School brought his pennies 
to become a member of the Junior 
Red Cross and each has worked 
hard this past year to carry out the 
Red Cross motto, “I Serve.” 

When canning season began all 
of us who could, answered the first 
call of the Red Cross for fruit jars 
for needy people in La Crosse. 

One day we received a surprise 
from the Red Cross office. It was a 
box from a school in Lockstedter 
Lager in Germany. It contained 
drawings, school work, letters and 
handwork. We were so pleased 
that we immediately began a book- 
let showing every phase of our 
school work to send in return to 
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The two fourth graders who 
have the best posture 


AN ALBUM 
FROM 
WEBSTER SCHOOL 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 


The school baseball nine 
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in Grade 1-B, draw:ng 
a mud turtle 


** Junior,’ 


our little friends in Germany. 

About two months before Christ- 
mas we made and bought little gifts 
to fill two good will boxes to be 
sent abroad by the Red Cross office. 
We are still waiting to hear what 
country received them. 

We enjoy the Red Cross maga- 
zine and use its stories in our 
language, reading and geography 
classes. We have bound our Red 
Cross magazines and have saved 
our calendar pictures for a booklet. 

We have held one general meet- 
ing each semester where we talked 
about our Red Cross work, sang 
our Junior Red Cross Song of Serv- 
ice, gave our motto and then had a 
Red Cross program, 





Boy Scout candy sale for the summer camp 





Some of Our Neighbors 


HE chairman of 

the J. R. C. Cirele 

in the Fourth 
High School of Riga, 
Latvia, tells of a scheme 
for helping  fellow- 
pupils who can not af- 
ford to buy books: 


Before the close of school, 
we put up posters inviting 
the pupils to hand over all 
school books of their own 
which they no longer needed 
to the circle’s book fund. 
In a week’s time there were 
sixty books in the fund. 
Some were donated and for 
some we paid about thirty- 
five per cent of their cost 
price. The school council 
gave some money for this 
purpose, and the scholars’ 
cooperative shop purchased 
about fifty books to add to 
the book fund. 

In a short time there were 
about three hundred books 
in the book fund and then we set to arranging for their 
distribution. Some petitions had to be refused as there 
were not enough books but, thanks to the fund, about 
seventy per cent of the pupils who had formerly been 
compelled to do without school books were enabled to 
prepare their lessons properly. For the use of the books 
the circle exacts a small yearly payment to cover binding 
and repairs. 


Long Life, Good 


| January a summer camp for children was 
established at Waikouaiti, New Zealand. 
Sixty boys and girls who were undernourished or 
whose parents were too poor to send them on a 
holiday outing were chosen by a school medical 
officer to go to the camp which was in charge of a 
Red Cross nurse. New Zealand Juniors were 
asked to provide clothing for them and set to 
work with a will. The money collected paid for 
material to make a hundred and twenty gar- 
ments. In sewing classes the girls made dresses, 
underclothing and pajamas. The smallest Jun- 
iors made bags for sponges, combs, soap and 
toothbrushes. Handkerchiefs and slippers were 
not forgotten, and there were bathing caps and 
suits as well as big hats to protect the children 
from the hot sun. Picture books, equipment for 
indoor and outdoor games were also sent 
along. 





Siamese members in a play given at the ceremony 
of enrollment of Rajini School in the J. R. C. 
Three Juniors are praying to the four fairies of 


Complexion, 
Strength 


BELGIAN Junior 
recently paid for 
a year’s subscription to 
the Belgian Junior Red 
Cross magazine for the 
child of a disabled vet- 
eran. The Hungarian 
_ Junior Red Cross gives 
the Junior magazine to 
many orphanages, 
homes and children’s 
hospitals. Copies are 
also sent to well-known 
children’s physicians 
who place them in their 
waiting rooms, and have 
reported that their 
young patients greatly 
enjoy reading them. 
At Christmas time, 
numerous gtoups of 
Austrian Juniors or- 
dered twenty thousand 
copies of their Junior 
Red Cross magazine which they sent to poor 
schools in the mountains or in industrial towns. 
The pupils of one Vienna school distributed 580 
copies of the magazine. 


Happiness and 


AJUNIOR Red Cross group in a girls’ school 

in Bucharest, Roumania, has been ex- 
changing correspondence with a school in Kobe, 
Japan, since 1928. After the earthquake which 
ravaged Japan last March they wrote: 


From far Roumania we send you our heartfelt sympathy. 
You must not imagine that, because we are separated by 
thousands of miles of land and sea, we cannot realize your 
distress and feel what you are going through. We have 
heard about the terrible earthquake which has brought 
death into so many homes and tried so cruelly the courage 
of the Japanese nation. Please believe that we understand 
and sympathize with you in your misfortune, and join 
with you in waiting hopefully for better times. We speak 
a language different from your own; probably we think 
and live in another way, but mankind everywhere suffers 
in the same manner. We are deeply moved by your suffer- 
ings but are confident that the people of Japan will once 
more surmount their difficulties as they have in the past. 


J. R. C. group in Frenstat, Czechoslovakia, 
wrote to their magazine: 


We members of the Junior Red Cross have given a 
small Junior exhibition in one of our classrooms. We 
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scrubbed the floor, carefully cleared up all dust, put a 
paper carpet on the floor and then placed a table in the 
center of the room, nicely covered with a cloth. On this 
we arranged the work which we had entered for the Junior 
Red Cross competition so that everyone could see how 
we had won the handsome prizes, which we likewise ex- 
hibited. The table was also decorated with flowers. 
Alongside stories of a cat, written by us, we placed a toy 
eat, and beside a collection of jokes, a figure of Punch. 
All the small children stopped to admire it and would have 
liked to take it home. In the center of several stories we 
had written about old men and women, we placed a framed 
picture of a kindly smiling granny. On the walls there 
were pictures of the health and social work of the Junior 
Red Cross; a map showed the 
spread of the movement through- 
out the world. In one corner we 
arranged behind a curtain a wash 
basin such as should be in every 
house with everything belonging to 
it in its place, and close beside it, 
our school wash basin. Between 
the windows there stood a small 
table on which a model breakfast 
was laid out: porridge, toast, eggs, 
milk and an apple. Above the 
table we hung the picture of rab- 
bits, contentedly chewing their 
meal, with an inscription urging 
that we should breakfast as calmly, 
slowly and thoroughly as they, 
since breakfast forms the basis of 
the day's activities. We had our 
work cut out to guard the table, 
but we did not lose anything nor 
was anything broken. Only some 
rascal ate our apple and we had to 
run and fetch another. 


HIS letter has come to 

Harrison Park School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
from a child in Kaunas, Lithuania, who received 
one of the American Christmas boxes: 


Many thanks for the presents I got from you. The one 
I like best is the whistle. I don’t part with it either day 
or night. I belong to the Girl Scouts’ bird organization, 
and now I feel like a real bird (a nightingale) for I warble 
from morning till late in the evening. Every time I take 
the whistle in my hands, I think of you. I have nothing 
to send you so that you might also think of me, a little 
Lithuanian girl. I therefore send you my most hearty 
greetings and this little picture of mine, and let it travel 
over the wide seas to our brothers living in America. 

Godspeed I now say to you. 


HE secretary of the Junior Red Cross of a 

girls’ school in Asquins, France, wrote to 
friends in the Lincoln Junior High School at 
Akron, Ohio: 


With what haste I come to thank you for your beau- 
tiful doll, Martha Washington. She reached us in very 
good condition and not tired at all by her long journey! 
Besides if she had been a little sick, she would have been 
taken care of by a young nurse of her country whom you 
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The Czechoslovakian Juniors change 

their muddy shoes for soft slippers 

when they reach school, and thus 
help keep floors clean 





know perfectly well. Both are very well displayed in our 
class room. They look pleased and seem to be satisfied 
to be with us. In Lafayette’s country everything coming 
from the United States is welcome. 

Do not worry about your daughter. You will see her 
again as we are preparing a surprise for you. We hope 
that our next package from France will amaze you and, 
because we are in a hurry to know that you are pleased, 
we hasten to work for you. 

Our best congratulations to the dressmaker and the hair- 
dresser of Martha and all our best regards for each of you. 


NE thirteen-year-old boy who is a member 

of the J. R. C. in Athabasea, Alberta, snared 
a number of rabbits and 
tanned their skins. Then his 
mother used them to make a 
warm cover for a baby’s bed, 
and sent it to the Red Cross 
in response to a radio appeal 


for bedding for those in 
need. 
OME Japanese Juniors 


sent to their friends in 
Vienna, Austria, an album, 
some chopsticks and articles 
made of bamboo, which were 
exhibited in the Viennese 
school. The Austrian chil- 
dren described the exhibition 
in an album which they sent 
to their Japanese correspond- 
ents, along with some of 
their own drawings and pic- 
tures. These things were ex- 
hibited in their turn. An 
Austrian living in Japan 
visited this exhibition and saw in the album the 
name of one of his nephews whom he had never 
seen. He immediately sent to his nephew some 
beautiful pieces of carved ivory, which were 
greatly admired by the entire school in Vienna. 


IRLS of the Zaragoza School, Mexico, de- 

cided to join the Junior Red Cross last sum- 
mer. Soon after, serious floods occurred in the 
neighborhood and the Juniors collected enough 
money to buy material to make clothes for the 
refugees. In less than a week they had turned 
out not only frocks for the children but also 
dresses for the mothers. 


A Drossopighi, Greece, the Juniors of the pri- 
mary school gathered olives and sold them. 
With the money, they bought books for their 


library. They whitewashed the walls of the 
classrooms. They sent figs to Juniors of other 
schools. 








Grade 1A Juniors of the Woodrow Wilson School, Kannapolis, North 
Carolina, holding a Red Cross Club meeting 


Uncle Sam’s Juniors 


HE J. R. C. Council of Bates Junior High 

School, Middleboro, Massachusetts, has the 

school very thoroughly organized. They 
issue bulletins every two months outlining the 
work that the rooms and clubs are carrying on. 
The home rooms have meetings every week, and 
take one definite topic for each meeting. These 
include: giving programs from the Junior Rep 
Cross News; checking the rooms’ service charts; 
presenting book reports, Red Cross days, music 
and readings; making favors, portfolio pages, 
greeting cards and scrapbooks, and planning pro- 
grams for the special holidays. There are a dozen 
clubs of different sorts in the school that meet 
every Wednesday; they have voted to give one 
day a month to working for the Red Cross, and 
have been assigned favors and other things to 
make and do by the Council. As part of their 
Red Cross work, each of the classes takes turns, 
week and week about, supervising different parts 
of the building. 


INDERGARTEN members in Monroe 
School, Toledo, Ohio, made fudge and put it 
into pretty boxes. They hemmed table scarfs 
with running stitches in black and made crayon 
designs on them. They sent these things to a 
home for old ladies. A committee from the kin- 
dergarten took them to the old ladies. 


W ORK for the Junior Red Cross is planned 

ahead every month in Travelers Rest Con- 
solidated School, Greenville, South Carolina, and 
every one looks forward to doing his part. The 
first and third grades furnish lunch each day for 


two children in their grades and give flowers and 
fruit to sick people. The first, fifth and sixth 
grades sent 300 heart-shaped cookies, a hundred 
valentines and six picture books to children in 
the Shriners’ Hospital in their town. Every week 
they provide fruit for an old lady. 


OUNTY Juniors in the Chattanooga, Ten- 

nessee, Chapter sent nuts to children’s insti- 

tutions. They also collected old magazines to 
distribute to shut-ins. 


HEN Grade 1A of the Woodrow Wilson 

School at Kannapolis, North Carolina, 
learned about the J. R. C. Council in their school, 
they decided they would have a classroom Junior 
club of their own. They elected their officers, 
planned regular meetings, appointed a member 
to report their doings to the school J. R. C. 
Council, invited other classes to join them at 
some of the meetings, made a bank for their 
Service Fund, learned to sing the Junior Red 
Cross “Song of Service,” memorized the Pledge 
and started a Junior Red Cross Book for a record 
of their work. After a while things were going 
so smoothly that they held a meeting as an as- 
sembly program, for all the primary grades. The 
school superintendent, parents and the officers 
of the school J. R. C. Council were invited to 
look on. The program went off beautifully. 
After the singing of a welcome song, composed 
by the children themselves, the club president 
introduced the other officers. The singing went 
well, for a song leader had been appointed. The 
J. R. C. Pledge was repeated. The report of the 
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secretary was followed by the report of the treas- 
urer. After the report of the room representa- 
tive on the school Council came a group discus- 
sion of plans for the future and of the items to 
be put into the room report to the next Council 


meeting. In addressing the presiding officer, the 
speakers called him “Mr. President” and he 
recognized them by calling 


them by name, “Miss Wilson,” 
“Mr. Wagstaff,” ete. 


HE School for Deaf, P. 8. 
No. 47, New York City, 
writes of its work: 


Ida, a girl in our class, is very sick 
and will not be able to come to school 
this term. We have each written let- 
ters to her and in addition we have 
made gifts in the industrial rooms. 
The boys made a matchbox and a 
beautiful tray in the shop. In the 
printing room cards were printed with 
her name and address. The girls 
made a pretty cooking apron, holders 
and a needle book in the sewing room. 
In the cooking room they made 
cookies and filled a pretty red tin box 
which they had painted. Ida was 
very happy because the class had re- 
membered her. 





fe 


HE sixteen Juniors of the 

Day School on the Mesa 
Grande Indian Reservation, 
San Diego County, California, 
built a play house and fur- 
nished it like the one in which 
their teacher lived, for children 
at Resthaven Preventorium. 
The play house has four rooms, 
each two feet square and each 
lighted by a window. There are two doors. Each 
room is completely furnished; there are even a 
piano, an electric range, a tile sink, a high-chair 
for the baby, a dressing table with mirror and 
curtains at the windows. Five floor rugs and 
five yarn hammocks to be used in the attic for 
beds were woven by the Juniors in Indian de- 
signs. They also made household linens, quilts, 
blankets and pillows and finally a family of five 
Indian dolls to live in the house. 


birds. They 


and 


BOYS’ Junior First Aid Club was organized 

in O’Keefe Junior High School in Atlanta, 
Georgia. The thirty boys who were most inter- 
ested were selected from a group of seventy-five 
who volunteered. They were divided into squads 
of four, each with a captain, and worked out 
actual problems. As a result of their work, in- 
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Juniors in the open-window 
room of Burton School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, had a Val- 
entine’s Day party for the 
strung 
pieces of suet and popcorn 
and bung them on the trees, 
sprinkled crumbs 
seeds from their cereal exbibit 
on the ground 


terest in First Aid sprung up in the school, a 
fifteen-hour course was incorporated into the 
school curriculum and 187 seventh-graders won 
certificates in Junior First Aid. 

The Atlanta Juniors collected unused books 
for a circulating library for two county schools 
and two day nurseries. They reported Saturday 
mornings for regular volunteer 
service at the Junior office of 
the Atlanta Chapter, to clean, 
mend, cover and mark the 
books with a J. R. C. book 
marker. The gift of a book 
may put an Atlanta Junior’s 
name on the membership roll. 

One month at the meeting of 
the J. R. C. Elementary School 
Council of Atlanta, representa- 
tives of the Fair Street and 
Formwalt schools read the 
story of the Calendar pictures 
for that month and the one 
preceding. 


UNIORS of Stanley Hall 

School, Evansville, Indiana, 
made thirty jig-saw puzzles for 
distribution to hospitals. Each 
puzzle was enclosed in a heavy 
manila envelope, bearing an at- 
tractive original design by Jun- 
ior members. 
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ACH class in the West Side 

School, Pleasantville, West- 
chester County, New York, 
grew narcissus bulbs in pretty 
bowls filled with colored peb- 
bles for the children at Sun- 
shine Cottage, Grasslands. The bulbs of one 
class did not blossom, and so they made and sent 
a bright scrapbook instead. The Park Avenue 
School of the neighboring town of Port Chester 
gave favors and refreshments for a party for the 
children of Sunshine Cottage. Nathan Hale 
School, Mount Vernon, also in the Westchester 
County Chapter, made some albums to amuse 
sick children, and sent one to correspondents in 
Yugoslavia. In the albums were designs cut 
from colored paper and large sheets of the colored 
paper with designs traced on them so that the 
sick children could make the patterns them- 
selves. 

Last February, the Port Chester and White 
Plains schools of Westchester County made val- 
entines for hospitalized veterans. They were 
varied in design and very original. Some of 


and 





them were made from lily cups which 
were decorated in red and filled with 
jokes. 


HE San Jose, California, J. R. C. 

does many things for the men in the 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital at 
Palo Alto. It has helped children and 
assisted with the school lunch program. 
One school makes money for its projects 
by collecting coat hangers which a local 
laundry buys for one cent each, regard- 
less of the advertising which appears on 
the hanger. Last year this school made 
$50 in this way. Of course they learned 
first whether the cleaning place would 
buy hangers. 


HE Junior High School in Mar- 

tinez, California, maintains a “good cheer” 
fund from which donations are made for special 
projects and to welfare organizations. Contribu- 
tions are voluntary. It maintains a permanent 
Junior Red Cross exhibit in the main corridor, 
which is changed regularly to make it interesting 
and to keep students informed concerning Junior 
work, 


HE Junior Red Cross members of Darda- 

nelle, Arkansas, have raised about $18 for 
their Service Fund by selling ice cream and 
making and selling a 
quilt. This money will 
be spent for books and 
school supplies for 
needy school children 
and to get glasses for 
children who need 
them and are unable 
to buy glasses for 
themselves. 


AST year Sango 

School, Osaka Pre- 
fecture, Japan, sent a 
little padded garment 
for a baby to wear 
while riding on _ its 
mother’s back to Belle- 
field Girls’ School, 


CANARY 
MOUNTAINS . 
EDITORIALS 


Ten of these J. R. C. members in the Canal Zone are United 
States Americans; the others are Spanish, Panamanian, Spanish- 
Chinese and other nationalities. 
tional make-up of their class gives them a good feeling of 
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They feel that the interna- 


international fellowship 


commonly wear every day. One of the girls 
wrote: 

The girls of our school have asked me to write you a 
letter to thank you for the child’s garment you sent us. 
We had such a good time looking at it and comparing it 
with American baby clothes. We think it would be great 
fun to tuck a baby into such a dress. 

We are sending you a little suit such as our little boys 
wear and also a dress for a little girl. I wonder how you 
will like them. We made them in our school and they are 
just like the clothes our little brothers and sisters wear. 

We would be very much pleased to receive some views 
of your school and some samples of your handwork. We 
know you do beautiful handwork in your country. We all 

send best wishes to our 
friends across the sea. 


EMBERS of the 

Junior Red Cross 
on the Onondaga In- 
dian Reservation near 
Syracuse, New York, 
sent an interesting ex- 
hibit of their hand- 
work, including birch- 
bark canoes, bows and 
arrows and bead and 
basket work, to Red 
Cross headquarters in 
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The “cutting a top knot” ceremony. When 
Siamese children are twelve or fourteen 
years old, they are considered to be of age, 
and a three days’ celebration takes place 
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Wat Arun, the Temple of Dawn 


IN SIAM 


LTHOUGH Siam is one of the most up-to-date 
of the Oriental nations, her people pause now 


and then in the hurly-burly of their modern life to 
observe the traditional customs of their country. The 
royal barge, with its seventy oarsmen, is shown 


below, bearing the king on his annual visit to 
Wat Arun to present yellow robes to the Buddhist 
priests of the temple. The oarsmen are dressed in 
the brilliantly colored costumes of the warriors of 
ancient Siam. As they paddle, they sing in chorus, 


and raise their oars in unison between strokes. The 
king’s throne amidships is gold, and there are cur- 
tains and rugs and cushions of cloth of gold and 
silver. Sixty other gorgeous barges accompany the 
king on his visit. The Buddhist priests of Siam must 
beg their food and are not permitted to own even 
the clothes they wear. This is why the king presents 
all the royal wats, or temples, with cloth for the robes 
every year. It takes about a month for him to go 
through the presentation in every one of his temples. 
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